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A SCHOOL FOR NOVELISTS. 





I read the other day in a newspaper that 
there are in more than one of the universi- 
ties of the United States classes for the 
teaching of the art of writing novels and 
stories. I do not know how far the state- 
ment is correct, but it is interesting to a 
novelist who is self-taught —so far as he is 
taught at all—to consider how far and in 
what respects a systematic course of in- 
struction from a qualified teacher (not 
perhaps a very easy person to find) would 
be of benefit to a student who had a 
bent or a fancy for writing fiction. Only 


students of that order will, it is to be hoped, 
attend the classes ; the idea of novel-writing 
being turned into a recognized occupation 
or profession, such as the law or engineer- 
ing, is, to speak frankly, almost appalling. 


He would be a cruel parent who deliberately 
destined a plodding youth to live by the ex- 
ercise of a recalcitrant imagination — and 
his cruelty would not be confined to his off- 
spring ; it would, or might, reach the public, 
also. Probably the faculty are wise enough 
to hold a preliminary examination before 
they admit to these classes, to see, for in- 
stance, whether a man can describe to any 
purpose what he has seen, before they try 
to teach him to describe what he has not 
seen. 

I expect that the truth is that no amount 
of teaching can make a novelist ; he, like the 
poet, is born, not made, though he is born 
to a humbler heritage. The true novelist 
has an instinct and a faculty. The instinct 
is curiosity about human nature. It is con- 
ceivable that teaching might develop this in- 
stinct ; it is not likely that it could create it 
The faculty is invention— and here it is, | 
think, safe to say that teaching will be 
powerless if the natural gift is not there. 
Flaubert taught Maupassant, but he had a 
Maupassant to teach. But if a professor 
cannot make a novelist, there is to my think- 
ing no reason why he should not greatly im- 
prove any novelist whom he chances to catch 
young. The interest in human nature for its 
own sake, which I have called curiosity, may 
be a plant hard to cultivate in unsuitable 
ground, and the faculty of invention I be- 
lieve to be purely native. But there are — 
to put the matter briefly and, of necessity 
therefore, rather roughly — two other things 
which go to the making of a good story — 
the arrangement and the writing — the struc- 
ture and the style. Here teaching and a 
course of reading directed by a good teacher 
have a fair opportunity. Structure lies in 
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arranging what you have invented and ob- 
served (by virtue of your faculty and your 
instinct ) to the best possible advantage ; in 
beginning at the beginning, going on to the 
middle, and — most important of all, perhaps 
— stopping at the end; in considering how 
much emphasis each situation will “stand” ; 
in judging how far to extend your canvas or 
when to narrow it; in deciding in what 
order to unravel the skein of the story you 
have to tell ; in knowing what “ belongs ” to 
the story and what is “another story” ; in 
preserving the climax—and, as I have 
hinted, stopping at it. On all these points a 
good teacher ought to be of great service to 
his hearers. 

Whether style can be taught is an old 
question, and one with regard to which it 
is necessary to distinguish. ‘“ Incommuni- 
cable charm” naturally cannot be communi- 
cated, especially as it would be exacting to 
require the professor himself to possess it. 
Nobody can teach you to write like Charles 
Lamb—not even Charles Lathb himself. 
But correctness can be taught — good gram- 
mar and the right use of words. You can 
be taught not to employ the nominativus 
pendens, and not to say “phenomenal” 
when you really mean extraordinary. | 


think that teaching and the accompanying 
reading can go a little further. They can 
suggest the proper relation between subject 
and style —the man whose style is too big 
or too small for his subject is the born prey 
of the parodist ; they can call attention to 
the balance proper to be observed between 
narrative and dialogue, and show, by refer- 
ence to the masters (to Sterne and Con- 
greve, for example ) how vividness and dra- 
matic suspense may be imparted to dialogue 
without loss of naturalness ; they may incite 
the hearer to learn from Steele that writing 
may be very simple, yet very distinguished, 
from Stevenson that subtlety is one thing 
and obscurity quite another. The professor 
can, and should, preach with parrot-like per- 
sistency : “ Lucidity — lucidity — lucidity !” 

And if, after all this, A. B. does not write 
a good novel, not much harm is done. In- 
cidentally he will, if wisely directed, have 
read and pondered a lot of fine literature. 
For my part, I have some suspicion that this 
idea may be in the minds of the learned men 
who have ordained the classes of which I 
have been talking ; if so, they may, perhaps, 
after all, be wise to make the preliminary 
examination very easy. 


Anthony Hope. 


The University Monthly. 





SELLING THE SHORT STORY. 


There are to-day in this country nearly 
fifty magazines that are willing to pay good 
prices for good stories. Among them they 
use about 250 stories a month, and buy 
probably fifty more, which they will never 
use. 

Of these 200 or 300 stories marketed 
every month, about one in fifty is first-class, 
and about one in ten is second-class. The 
others are purchased and printed because 
the editor must have something to fill in 
the spaces between the front cover and the 
advertisements. 


The editors of the better class of maga- 
zines are continually howling for stories. 
If they get a good story from a writer they 
follow him up with requests for more. If 
they see a good story or two in another 
magazine, they write to the author and 
ask if they cannot have something from 
him. They are on the watch all the time 
for any one who has the gift of narra- 
tive. 

These are the facts of the case, well 
known to every one in the publishing busi- 
ness. On the other side are the theories 
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beloved of budding authors who feel the 
‘germs of genius within them. 

The authors of unpublished manuscripts 
seem to have two standard grievances 
against editors. The first is that editors 
will accept any old thing if the writer has a 
name. The second is that editors will never 
tell an unknown author why they refuse his 
story. 

The antagonism between the aspiring 
author and the unsympathetic publisher un- 
doubtedly exists. What is the real cause of 
it and whose fault is it? With a view to 
getting at the truth of the matter, the writer 
undertook to get upon speaking terms with 
the editors of fifteen of the leading maga- 
zines published in America to-day, and also 
to make some practical experiments of his 
own, so as to test the truth of the charges 
continually made against the well-known 
editor by the unknown author. 

The result of these interviews seems to 
prove pretty conclusively that if the un- 
known author cannot get his story published 
it is entirely his own fault, and that the 
faults which lead to his discomfiture can be 
grouped under three heads. 

To begin with the most common fault of 
all, the manuscript may be all right, the 
situations well described, and the dialogue 
clever, but —no story. 

In the next group of failures are those 
manuscripts in which the story is there, but 
is not properly arranged or told. This is a 
fault which puts a manuscript just in the 
balance. Whether the editor thinks enough 
of it to bother further with it is largely a 
matter of the humor of the moment. It is 
very much like the hesitation of a person in 
buying something that is not quite what he 
wants, but which could be made to do by 
spending a little time and trouble on its 
alteration. 

The third class of failures is stories which 
are all right, but are not suited to the maga- 
zine to which they are sent. This is the 
cause of nine-tenths of the failures of in- 
experienced authors. 

One of the most extraordinary delusions 
ofthe novice in authorship is that his manu- 
script is not even read. One often hears of 
pages gummed together as a test, and so 


on. The reply to this charge is that it is 
not always necessary to separate the yolk of 
an egg from the shell to find out that it is 
rotten. ; 

If writers only knew the eagerness with 
which the publisher’s Reader scans every 
story that comes into the office from a new 
source, they would quickly get over the idea 
that their stories were returned unread. 
Many of the writers of established reputa- 
tion are written out, and the magazine 
editor is tireless in his quest for new ideas, 
a fresh style, an unexploited field. All he 
asks is that the new story shall fit into the 
style of architecture on which his magazine 
is built. 

The one absolutely hopeless case is the 
writer who has no story to tell, but who 
can fill up fifteen pages of typewriting with 
a mixture of dialogue and incident that leads 
nowhere. Several of the editors interviewed 
spoke feelingly of the time and trouble 
wasted in wading through this sort of 
authorship. 

“This sort of writer,” remarked a Reader 
for one of the best known magazines, “ re- 
minds me of a young fellow who applied for 
a job in a carpenter’s shop and brought a 
perfectly smooth piece of board as a sample 
of what he could do. The carpenter asked 
him what it was for or what it fitted, and 
found that it did not fit anything, but was 
simply a beautifully smooth piece of work, 
planed and sand-papered, top, bottom, and 
sides. 

“The carpenter told the young fellow to 
take it back home again and bring it to him 
next day with a mortise and tenon joint in 
it, or an O. G. panel on one side — anything 
to show what the work on it was for.” 

“Some people do not seem to under- 
stand,” remarked another Reader, “that 
the short story should be restricted to a 
single incident. If it is a story of adventure 
there must be only one adventure. If it is a 
love affair it must be only one episode in the 
courtship. If it is a character sketch it must 
deal with one trait of character only. 

“There is no more common mistake made 
by would-be magazine writers than to 
imagine that a short story is a condensed 
novel. A short story should be like a flash- 
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light picture of a single stone being laid in 
a wall. The novel is a description of the 
whole building from cellar to roof.” 

The rapidity with which a Reader can 
judge a story is the result of long practice. 
While it is true that an expert can scan a 
story without reading more than a third of 
the words in it, he will never miss the story 
if the story is there. 

It may be badly told, but if it is a really 
good story the editor will rescue it every 
time. He will enter into negotiations with 
the author to nx it up, or will buy it as it is 
and fix it up to suit himself. Every maga- 
zine has men employed for that purpose. 

Not one in ten of the smooth reading 
stories that one finds in the magazines is 
printed as it was written. Unless they are 
the work of a trained writer who knows all 
the tricks of the trade, they have been 
chopped and changed around in order to lick 
them into presentable shape. Unnecessary 
introductions have been cut off the begin- 
ning, anti-climaxes cut off the end, super- 
fluous adjectives taken out of the middle, 
and descriptions of scenery removed entire. 

To the writer was shown one short story, 
printed in McClure’s, which was a first at- 
tempt on the part of its author. It had 
been changed four times, forty-eight super- 
fluous words had been cut out by twos and 
threes at a time, and six explanatory and 
argumentative letters had been exchanged 
between author and publisher before the 
final proof was passed. 

All this trouble over a 3,000-word story 
submitted by mail by an unknown author, 
who had never written anything before, and 
by a magazine that receives several hundred 
manuscripts a month and can command the 
best writers ! 

Why ? Because the story was there, and 
S. S. McClure knew it the moment he saw 
it, and he rose to the bait like a pike. The 
author was one of‘his finds. 

“What is the particular element that you 
imply as so desirable when you speak of the 
story in a manuscript ?” the writer asked 
Mr. McClure. 

“Tt must be human and there must be 
some motive in it,” he answered immedi- 


ately. “It may be cleverly written; but 
sO are advertisements. Adventure and in- 
cident may be there, but if there is nothing 
human in it no laughter will ever shake the 
reader’s hand, no tear will ever fall upon 
the page.” 

Many readers who were interviewed ex- 
pressed the same opinion in various ways, 
insisting that it was this want of the human 
touch that caused the rejection of ninety 
per cent. of the stories submitted to maga- 
zines. 

“A story must act on the reader’s feel- 
ings as well as on his mind,” remarked one. 
“It must quicken his impulses somehow. If 
it is a story of adventure it should be able 
to carry you along with it, just as the audi- 
ence used to hold on to the backs of the 
seats in front of them when John B. Gough 
described the stage coach tearing down hill 
close to the edge of the precipice with a 
drunken driver on the box. 

“The habitual magazine reader remem- 
bers a story that has made him feel long 
after he has forgotten those that made him 
think.” 

Frank Munsey classifies stories simply by 
their commercial value, and puts pathos 
first, love second, adventure third, and 
humor last. 

“Any one can invent love plots and ad- 
ventures,” he says, “and some men cannot 
put pen to paper without being humorous ; 
but the pathetic story is always from the 
heart, and if it is genuine it always reaches 
the heart of the reader. Those are the 
stories that are hard to find.” 

One of the most common errors of the 
novice in authorship is sending his manu- 
scripts to the wrong place. The further 
he is from the right place in his selection, 
the longer he will probably have to wait for 
its return. This delay and the repetition of 
refusals is one of the most disheartening 
things the author has to contend with, but it 
is entirely his own fault. He may imagine 
that all the editors have conspired against 
him, whereas there is nothing against him 
but his own lack of judgment. 

The first thing that a new writer usually 
does is to send his story off to his favorite 
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magazine or to the magazine that he hears 
most highly spoken of. All amateur actors 
want to play “Hamlet” from the start. 
_ The high-class, well-known magazines, like 
Harper’s, have to wade through more trash 
than any others. 

“A story was submitted to me privately 
by a friend of mine,” said one Reader. 
“The author was a young lady who did not 
know that I was employed on a magazine. 
She thought it was the greatest thing that 
ever happened, that story of hers. Most 
authors think that about their first attempts. 

“She was in doubt whether to send it to 
Harper’s or the Century, as she did not 
want to offend either of them by giving the 
other the refusal of it. After reading it 
over, I advised her to try it on the Wav- 
erley Magazine first, and not to expect any 
pay for it. 

“She has not spoken to me since, but 
I learned from a friend of hers that she sent 
it from one magazine to another for nearly 
two years, having to copy it again once or 
twice when it got shabby. The funny part 
of it was that she finally sent it to the 
Waverley and they used it.” 

There is a young woman in Brooklyn who 
has just brought out a book that promises 
to be a success. She has a classified list of 
magazines, beginning with those that she 
would like best to publish her stories, and 
ending with those that are better than the 
waste basket. 

She has twenty-five magazines on this list, 
and every short story she writes is sent to 
each in turn, and upon its rejection to the 
next magazine in line. If the manuscript 
sticks anywhere on the trip, well and good. 
If it is rejected by the whole twenty-five, 
into the waste basket it goes. 

While this scheme may impress some per- 
sons as clever, it is really a confession of 
bad judgment. It is like offering to sell 
carpenters’ tools to twenty-five different 
trades, when only two or three trades use 
them, although all trades use tools. 

Every one who hopes to be successful as 
a magazine writer should buy and read at 
least one or two numbers during the year 
of every magazine published, or of twenty 


or thirty of the leaders. The sort of stories 


’ and articles they contain should be carefully 


studied. 

Unless his story is of exceptional merit, 
which of course every author imagines it is, 
there are never more than four or five maga- 
zines that would even consider it. When 
magazines buy stories from authors with 
big names they do it for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the fact that the big man is writing 
for that magazine, and they usually care 
very little for what he writes. 

The secret of the success of any magazine 
lies in its individualitv. People come to rec- 
ognize it as different from the others, and 
they do not feel that any other magazine 
will take its place. 

What makes this individuality ? The 
editor’s power of selection, his ability to 
pick out the stories and articles that carry 
out his conception of what a magazine 
should be. If any old story would do for 
any old magazine, as some writers seem to 
imagine, what would become of this distinc- 
tive trait ? 

Unless a writer who sends a story to a 
magazine has studied this peculiar touch that 
gives the magazine its character, and has 
written something that fits in with it, he is 
simply wasting time and postage stamps. 
“One great cry of the novice in authorship 
is that the editor will not tell him what is 
the matter with his story when it is rejected. 
This is only half a truth. The editor would 
gladly tell him, but he knows the author 
would not believe it. The editor of the Popu- 
lar Magazine told the writer that he once 
made the mistake of telling a new writer 
just what the matter was with his story. 

The man seemed very modest and anxious 
to learn, and the editor told him the exact 
facts. Instead of being grateful for this ex- 
pert criticism, which was valuable, the 
author of the story became abusive and told 
the editor that he had never printed such a 
good story in the Popular, which was a rot- 
ten magazine anyhow, and much more to 
the same effect. Such authors are hopeless, 
because they will never learn. 

John Thompson, editor of Pearson’s, told 
the writer that one had to be more cautious 
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about mentioning the defects in an author's 
stories to the author himself than one would 
be about remarking upon the defects in a 
woman’s personal appearance if she asked 
you about it. In fact, he thought the author 
would be the more vindictive of the two. 

At the same time he had found, when he 
was sure that he was talking to the right 
sort of man, who would not, be misunder- 
stood, that he could put his finger on the 
weak spot in a story, and that more than 
once he had been rewarded by the author 
going home to think it over and bringing 
him just the kind of story he wanted. 

John S. Phillips, of the American Maga- 
zine, tries authors out with hints, such as 
that the story would be improved if it began 
at such a place instead of where the author 





begins it. If the author watches the blue 
pencil cut its way across the page without 
flinching and sees his beautiful adjectives 
crossed out without serious objections, Mr. 
Phillips knows that the man will stand the 
gaff and be a success as a writer; but when 
a man fights for a phrase and insists on a 
description that has nothing to do with the 
story, however fine it may be in itself, he is 
never going to do. 

These editors all agree upon the one car- 
dinal point, the writer must have a story to 
tell and it must be human. Editors care 
little or nothing about grammar or style; 
they have experts to fix that up. What they 
are looking for is the story that is not from 
the head, but from the heart. 


The New York Sun. Mark Smith. 





A LESSON 


“Just look at that!” said the editor. 

I looked. The manuscript was type- 
written ; but—oh, such typewriting! The 
work was faded. There was no paragraph- 
ing, no punctuation. And (possibly to 
make up for these deficiencies ) there were, 
on an average, a dozen misprints to a line. 

Yet the story was good, as you might dis- 
cover if you had the patience to puzzle it 
out. Not every editor, however, has that 
patience. 

All of which will serve as the text for a 
few remarks, addressed to the many who 
have to do their own typewriting, and are 
yet in the untutored stage. 

There are three essentials to good type- 
copy. 

First, the paper. This had best be a 
medium linen, about 81-2x 11—light, but 
opaque. Transparent paper is to be avoided. 
Odd as it.may seem, the busy editor does 
not appreciate the use of paper so thin that 


IN TYPEWRITING. 


he can read half a dozen pages at once. 
While a light paper saves postage, the sav- 
ing is of little benefit if it results in an jnci- 
dental loss of editorial patience. 

Second, the typewriting machine. It 
should be the best you can afford. The 
high-priced machines are all good, and some 


of the cheaper makes are very serviceable. 


See that your machine has good alignment. 
The typewritten line which is all hills and 
dales is neither artistic nor prepossessing. 
The ribbon used should be new —at least, 
comparatively so. In large offices, where 
work is heavy, it is customary to change the 
ribbon at least once a month. It is poor 
economy to keep the same ribbon month 
aiter month, till it turns out work so faint 
that neither the editor nor any one else can 
read it. 

Given a proper quality of paper and a 
good typewriter, the final requisite is a good 
operator. Very few authors can afford the 
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services of a trained stenographer. They 
must do their own work, frequently they 
must teach themselves, and for their guid- 
ance I will lay down a few simple rules — 
not rules as to how to operate the machine, 
since every typewriter is accompanied by 
explicit printed directions, but rules as to 
the manner of work to be turned out. 

Insert your paper carefully, so that the 
typewritten line will come parallel with the 
top of the page. To turn out good work 
you must know your machine; above all, 
you must know how to space. Neat type- 
writing is merely a matter of care — and of 
spacing. Almost all machines are fitted 
with space bars, indicating the number of 
letter spaces across the page; and spacing 
between lines is a matter which the mind 
can readily grasp. It is better for the 
novice to go slow at first. In manuscript 
typewriting, accuracy is to be valued far 
above speed ; yet rest assured, also, that in 
time, while habits of accuracy fostered in 
the beginning will remain with you always, 
your speed will gradually increase. 

Place your name and address at the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. At the 
right-hand upper corner of the page give 
the estimated number of words in your 
manuscript. 

Write your title about two inches down 
the first page. Many writers like to sur- 
round the title with frills and furbelows, dol- 
lar marks and asterisks ; but by so doing 
they miss all the grand and impressive 
beauty of simplicity. In a short title strike 
a space between each two letters, and three 
spaces between each two words. A longer 
title had best be run in the usual way, with- 
out spaces between the letters, and with but 
one space between words. Three spaces 
below the title, and centred under it, the 
author’s name may appear. This should be 
in small letters, as opposed to the title, 
which should be in capitals. Where a sub- 
title is used, it should come midway between 
the head-title and the author’s name, three 
spaces below the one and three above the 
other. 

There should be three or four spaces be- 


tween the title or author’s name and the 


beginning of the story. 


FOUL PLAY, 
By Charles Reade. 


This brings us to the story itself. 

On the left-hand side of the page leave a 
margin of at least half an inch, and make the 
margin on the right hand correspond. In- 
dent the beginning of each paragraph five 
spaces. You should always double-space 
your lines; single-space work is detested 
by editors, both because it is hard to read 
and because it leaves no room for inserting 
interlineations and _ cuwrrections. There 
should also be a half-inch margin between 
the last line and the bottom of the page ; 
while at the top of the next page you should 
allow a half-inch above the number of the 
page (which should be in the middle, 
guarded on each side by a hyphen), and 
which should also be three spaces above the 
first line. 

When you come to the last page, type- 
write your name, beginning at about 35 or 
40 on the space bar. And finally, don’t tear 
off the unused half of the page. That looks 
cheap. 

In making lengthy quotations from books 
or letters, such as are customarily printed in 
smaller type, either write them with the 
single space or indent paragraphs ten 
spaces, and the margin of the quoted matter 
five spaces, from the regular margin of the 
writing. 

Moreover (and this is properly a matter 
of punctuation), when you have to divide 
a word at the end of a line, do so, not hap- 
hazard, but according to the syllables : and 
never divide a word at the end of a page. 

These rules have been acquired in an ex- 
perience of many years with typewriters and 
editors. They are practical. Your own ex- 
perience may in time suggest others, equally 
or more practical; till then, I commend 
these as a guide to you in your work. Rest 
assured that the editor, sitting on high, 
though he may not express himself, will not 
be found wanting in heartfelt gratitude. 


Victor Lauriston. 
CHATHAM, Ont. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


The Christian Register is right in saying 
that when the name of Charities and Com- 
mons was changed to the Survey, the pub- 


lishers missed a fine opportunity. “The 
new title,” says the Christian Register, 
“means nothing. It might relate to poli- 
tics, literature, automobiles, or anything 
else ; but the Common Welfare, which is 
the sub-title, is descriptive and suggestive.” 


e*-e 


William Sloane Kennedy, in the Christian 
Register, makes the charge that Charles 
Rann Kennedy, in “The Servant in the 
House,” “evidently got his inspiration, his 
motifs”’ from William Douglas O’Connor’s 
powerful novel drama, “The Carpenter,” 
published in Putnam’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1868. However, Mr. Kennedy dis- 
creetly adds : “If it should turn out that he 
has not read O’Connor, I can only beg his 
pardon.” Considering that he was writing 
for a Christian paper, would n't it have been 
appropriate for Mr. Kennedy to find out 
whether his namesake had read O’Connor 
before making his attack ? 


Albert Dorrington, a young short-story 
writer just now popular in England, says 
that his first year’s work, largely stories of 
Australasian life, netted him about $3,500, 
and it may, perhaps, be true, but it would 
be unwise for any one with literary ambi- 
tions to give up even a $500 salary and begin 
short-story writing with the hope of imme- 
diately making more. If Mr. Dorrington 
earned in his first year of writing as much 
money as he says, it was probably because 
he came from Australasia with a mass of 
material new to English readers that at- 
tracted by its novelty. In that case, he will 
be fortunate indeed if his second year's in- 
come does not fall below that of the first. 


The most successful writer, of course, is 
the one who writes because he cannot help 
it, and if success in the case of those who 
say they write for this reason is not in- 
variable, it must be because they could help 
it if they really would. Speaking of his first 
novel, Joseph Conrad says :— 


“ Till I began to write that novel I had written 
nothing but letters, and not very many of these. I 
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never made a note of a fact, of an impression, or of 
an anecdote in my life. The conception of a planned 
book was entirely outside my mental range when I 
sat down to write ; the ambition of being an author 
had never turned up among these gracious imaginary 
existences that one creates fondly for one’s self at 
“times in the stillness and immobility of a day dream ; 
yet it stands clear as the sun at noonday that from 
the moment I had done blackening over the first 
manuscript page of ‘ Almayer’s Folly,’ from the mo- 
ment I had, in the simplicity of my heart and the 
amazing ignorance of my mind, written that page the 
die was cast. Never had Rubicon been more blindly 
forded, without invocation to the gods, without fear 
of men.” 


Mr. Conrad says further that although his 
first novel was begun as a holiday occupa- 
tion, and was written slowly, with long in- 
tervals of non-production, it was not dis- 
missed from his mind, even when the hope 
of ever finishing it was very faint. “The 
necessity which impelled me was a hidden, 
obscure necessity,” he says, “a completely 
masked and unaccountable phenomenon.” 


* 


Writers who have a tendency to become 
discouraged when they meet with difficulties 
in their work should read what Hall Caine 
has written of his own experience and take 
heart again. Mr. Caine says: 


“The story I have told of many breakdowns in the 
attempt to write my first novel may suggest the idea 
that I was merely serving my apprenticeship to fic- 
tion. It is true that I was, but it would be wrong 
to conclude that the writing of a novel has been plain 
sailing to me ever since. Let me ‘throw a crust to 
my critics,’ and confess that I am serving my appren- 
ticeship still. Every book that I have written since 
has offered even greater difficulties. Not one of the 
little series but has at some moment been a despair 
to me. There has always been a point of the story 
of which I have felt confident that it must kill me. 
I have written nine novels (that is to say, about 
ninety ), and sworn as many oaths that I would never 
begin another. The public expects a novel to be light 
reading. It may revenge itself for an occasional dis- 
appointment by remembering that a novel is not al- 
ways light writing.” 


Inspiration may be the first requisite for 
successful literary work. If one is to accom- 
plish much, patience and industry and ap- 
plication are no less essential. 


. * 


The Lippincotts have published Ouida’s 
articles on female suffrage, and other as- 


pects of the “Woman Question,” after 
keeping them in their safe for twenty-five 
years. Twenty-five years’ delay ought to 
give any woman ample time to change her 
mind. W. H. H. 


<n 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Alberta Bancroft, whose story, “The 
Earthquake Ladies,’ was published in the 
People’s Magazine for April, is a San Fran- 
ciscan by birth and the wife of James Steel 
Reid, a San Francisco attorney. She was 
educated in San Francisco, in Germany, and 
at Ogontz School, Pennsylvania, from which 
she was graduated in 1893. She has written 
verses which have been published in Sun- 
set and other Western magazines, in St. 
Nicholas, Munsey’s, and Everybody’s, and 
she has had short stories in Ainslee’s, Mun- 
sey’s, Sunset, the People’s Magazine, and 
McClure’s. She is also the author of a 
book, “ Royal Rogues,” a story for chil- 
dren, published by the Putnams in Igor. 
Unfortunately her health has not been good 
for some years, so that her literary work 
has been intermittent, but she is hopeful 
that the time will come when she will be 
able to devote some time every day to 
writing. 


John M. Howells, author of the story, 
“At the Café d’Orsay,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, says that the only thing 
about himself of interest to literary people 
is the fact that William Dean Howells is his 
father, and has held that position for some 
forty years. Mr. Howells —the son— has 
published fiction in the Century and the 
Harper publications, as well as in the At- 
lantic Monthly, but, being an architect, he 
has been more prolific in his contributions 
to more technical publications, often with 
regard to the architectural education offered 
by the French government, from which gov- 
ernment he holds a diploma. Such stories 
as “At the Café d’Orsay” are the result of 
his seven years spent in Paris. 


Augusta Kortrecht, whose story, “The 
Little Fat Skeleton,” appeared in Lippin- 
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cott’s for April, is a Southerner, now living 
in the East. Miss Kortrecht finished her 
education with two years in a Pension in 
Heidelberg, Germany. At the age of 
eighteen, having long been troubled with the 
desire to “express” herself, and little dis- 
mayed by the thought that there was in 
reality nothing to express, she wrote two 
stories, one of which she sold for $2.50, after 
a vast expenditure of tears, and stamps, and 
prayers. The other was returned with the 
editorial complaint that its “ Emersonian, 
psychological tone was beyond the powers 
of the readers’” of the magazine to which 
she had offered it. As the youthful author 
had never read a word of Emerson in her 
life, this so depressed and frightened her that 
she gave up all thought of prose, and for 
several years devoted herself to rhymes for 
her small nieces and nephews to recite at 
school. These verses found their way into 
print, however, appearing from time to time 
in the Century “Lighter Vein,” -Good 
Housekeeping, the Youth’s Companion, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Life, and 
other magazines. Little by little her 
courage returned, and she was just about to 
take up her prose pen once more when a 
severe illness made all work impossible. 
Through the long months that she was idle, 
she amused herself with the fancied doings 
—angelic and devilish by turns—of a 
of children ; and as soon as she was 
she began to put them down on paper. 
first of these stories to be printed 
“Charley f'om-the-Orphum-House,” in Mc- 
Clure’s for December, 1907. Lippincott’s 
for December, 1908, published “ Big-I and 
Little-You,” and there are others to follow. 
Good Housekeeping for February has a 
negro sketch, “The Widow Mary,” which 
Miss Kortrecht has been asked to allow to 
be used for monologue recitations. 
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Laurence North, whose novel, “ Syrinx,” 
was published in the Smart Set for April, is 
a member of one of the most exclusive and 
cultivated literary circles in England. He 
is a young newspaper man of London, and 
in the “Syrinx” he has drawn upon many 


of his friends for material, and many of his 
pictures have been so true to life that they 
are causing considerable discussion among 
those who have been forced into promi- 
nence. 


Frances R. Sterrett, whose story, “ The 
Captain’s Luck,” appeared in Short Stories 
for April, has been for some time editor of 
the woman’s department of the Minneapolis 
Evening Journal, and has the advantage of 
practical newspaper training. She has al- 
ways lived in Minnesota, and her first story 
was published some years ago in a Minnesota 
magazine, now dead, and dealt with the early 
history of her state. Since then she has 
done much writing, occasionally using her 
own name, but more frequently employing 
various pseudonyms—a method which she 
recognizes to be impractical and unbusiness- 
like, to say the least. She has had stories and 
articles accepted by Scribner’s, the Century, 
the Youth’s Companion, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the New England Magazine, the 
Delineator, the Red Book, Harper’s Bazar, 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
other periodicals, as well as by syndicates. 
Not long ago she spent a summer in Alaska, 
going down the Yukon from Dawson to 
Nome, and then across Behring Strait to 
Arctic Siberia, and “The Captain’s Luck” 
is but one of the tales that she brought back 
to write. This summer she expects to go 
to Europe. 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Allen. — The late Grant Allen used several 
pen-names in offering to editors the diverse 
productions of a versatile if not remarkable 
mind. Mr. Courtney tells us that soon after 
the accession of James Payn to the editorial 
chair of the Cornhill, the same post brought 
to Grant Allen two letters. “ One, addressed 
by Payn to him in his real name, was to in- 
form him with regret that his scientific arti- 
cles would not suit the new character of the 
magazine. The other, sent to ‘J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson,’ was to invite contributions from 
that gentleman as the author of a tale called 
‘Mr. Chung.’” — New York Tribune. 
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Crawford.— Marion Crawford could ac- 
complish a great deal because he wrote 
methodically. He had a_= magnificent 
physique, he had high health, and he had 
application and method. You only have to 
see his handwriting to realize that he was 
a man of method rather than of inspiration. 
He regarded novel writing as a profession, 
which it certainly is, just as much as the law 
is a profession or as medicine is a profes- 
sion. When he was in this country he had 
a room in the Macmillan building to which 
he retired at a certain hour every day and 
wrote for a certain length of time. If one 
writes in this way one can accomplish a 
much greater amount of work than by wait- 
ing for inspiration, which may never come. 

If there ever was a versatile author it was 
Marion Crawford. A man that could write 
“Mr. Isaacs,” The “Saracinesca” series, 
and “The Witch of Prague” was certainly 
versatile, and the curious thing is, that with 
the exception of the two New York stories, 
to which I have referred, he kept pretty 
well up to his standard. 

In 1881, when the Critic was in the first 
year of its existence, Samuel Ward, popu- 
larly known as “Uncle Sam,” brought his 
nephew, young Crawford, into our office 
and asked us if for old times’ sake we would 
give him a chance to show what he could 
do with his pen. ‘‘He wanted to be a 
writer,’ Uncle Sam said, “and the way to 
accomplish that object was to write.” I am 
sorry that I have not the first volume of the 
Critic by me, so I could look over some of 
the things that he contributed to _ its 
columns. Not only did he write book re- 
views and editorials, but he even dropped 
into verse. He was an enthusiastic writer 
and a clever one. He showed immediately a 
knack for the profession of his choice, and 
one day, some time after this, Uncle Sam 
Ward dropped into our office and said that 
his nephew had written a novel. We were 
immediately interested, but I remember that 
I had a feeling of relief when he added that 
it had been accepted by a publisher. I 
thought the publisher must have a good deal 
of confidence to accept the first manuscript 
of a young author, and the confidence, as it 


proves, was not misplaced. The novel was 
“Mr. Isaacs,” and its instant success is one 
of the notable incidents in the history of lit- 
erature. From that time forward Mr. 
Crawiord’s position as a novelist was as- 
sured, — Jeanette L. Gilder, in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

That Marion Crawford’s uncle, “Sam” 
Ward, urged him to write the story of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” his first book, is known to many 
persons, but details of his early authorship 
disclosed by a writer in the New York Even- 
ing Post are new to the public : — 

“Crawford related the romantic story of 
a Simla dealer in precious stones, a Mo- 
hammedan named Jacobs, and Mr. Ward 
was so interested that he insisted upon his 
nephew accompanying him that night to his 
rooms, in Clinton place, now East Eighth 
street, and there commencing to. write the 
story he had told. Crawford wrote a story 
long enough for two numbers of a magazine, 
but the two most important magazines of 
New York refused the manuscript. There- 
upon, the author decided to make his hero 
fall in love with an English girl and see 
what happened. The manuscript was sent 
to Macmillan’s in London, and for a year 
Crawford heard nothing of it. He had just 
finished 


‘Dr. Claudius,’ when the news 
reached him that ‘Mr. Isaacs’ had been 
published. It took the British public about 


another year to discover its merits — it took 
this country a year longer —and then arose 
a paean of praise that struck the author as 
being rather overdone, for Marion Crawford 
had no exaggerated opinion about his 
powers as a writer. He treated writing as 
a business, and once he had discovered that 
he had imagination he let it run. He could 
easily turn out 6,000 words a day, and when 
this fact was first published, and the late 
Charles A. Dana said that no man could 
write in a day more than 1,000 words that 
were worth reading, Crawford did not take 
umbrage. He used to say that this country 


was chiefly remarkable for her large number 
«! second-class writers.” 

Darwin.—- The modesty of a great man 
in the relations be- 
publisher, 


shown 


and _ his 


of science is 


tween Darwin John 
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Murray, of which Mr. Murray gives an ac- 
count in Science Progress. When he sent 
to his publisher the famous “Origin of 
Species,” Darwin wrote : “It may be conceit 
but I believe the subject will interest the 
public, and I am sure that the views are 
original. If you think otherwise, I must re- 
peat my request that you will freely reject 
my work. I shall be a little disappointed ; 
I shall be in no way injured.” He was 
“astounded” at the fact that the trade or- 
dered 1,493 copies before publication and 
delighted with Dr. Wilberforce’s article in 
the Quarterly Review. “I am _ quizzed 
splendidly,” he said. “I really believe that 
I enjoyed it as much as if I had not been the 
unfortunate butt.” When he brought to 
Mr. Murray his book on earthworms, of 
which seven editions were sold within a 
year, Darwin said: “I doubt very much 
whether it will interest the public, as the 
subject is not an attractive one.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Strange Story of a Manuscript.— Francis 
Thompson’s remarkable and beautiful essay 
on “Shelley,” which was published last 
month, makes another “curiosity of litera- 
ture.” The story is told by the editor. 
Bishop (afterward Cardinal ) Vaughan, who 
knew the poet’s family well in Lancashire, 
and had known Francis at Ushaw College, 
met him in London, and out of the Bishop’s 
wish to serve him came the suggestion that 
he should contribute a paper to the Dublin 
Review. This essay was submitted and re- 
jected. That was in 1880, just twenty years 
ago. When the essay was found among the 
poet’s papers after his death, his literary 
executor thought it right that the Review, 
for which it was originally designed, should 
again have the offer of it, since a new gen- 
eration of readers had arisen and another 
editor, and since, it might have been added, 
the once obscure contributor had become 
famous as a poet, as well, it happened that 
this orphan among essays entered at last on 
its inheritance of fame. And for the first 
time in its career of seventy-two years the 


Dublin Review passed into a second edition. 
— The Book Buyer. 


Standard Literary Phrases. — In the Book- 
man T. W. Crowningshield compiles a list of 
standard literary phrases. Here are some 
of them :— 


“ But why do I tell you all this ?” she murmured. 

He flicked his last louis on the red —and won ! 

June, with its roses, has come again. 

And so they two, hand in hand, passed together 
into the scented and mysterious night. 

“Brandy! Brandy! For God’s sake, fetch me 
brandy !” 

The doctor looked down at the white face on the 
pillow. His eyes were grave ; his lips were set. 

“‘ Remember, Chalkley ! I am at home to no one.” 

In that brief moment his entire life passed in re- 
view before him. 

But when at last the lights of the village came 
into view. 

The hand of time had dealt lightly with that gentle 
face. 

“It is enough for me, dear, that you are what 
you are; that you are simply you,” she faltered. 

He could be there in an hour. There might yet 
be time. 

She lifted the sleeping babe in her arms—a new 
mother-light dawning in her eyes. 

His child, he mused. His very own. Oh! the 
mystery and beauty of it all. 

She breathed more freely. 
least been passed. 

He turned in dismay and beheld before him a 
majestic figure robed in red. He gazed into a pair 
of searching eyes —they were the eyes of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 


The girl’s pure lips were lifted to his in sweet sur- 
render. 


One danger had at 


Wit. — It is imagined that wit is a sort of 
inexplicable visitation, that it comes and 
goes with the rapidity of lightning, and that 
it is quite as unattainable as beauty or just 
proportion. I am so much of a contrary 
way of thinking that I am convinced a man 
might sit down as systematically, and as suc- 
cessfully, to the study of wit as he might to 
the study of mathematics ; and I would an- 
swer for it that, by giving up only six hours 
a day to being witty, he should come on pro- 
digiously before midsummer, so that his 
friends should hardly know him again. For 
what is there to hinder the mind from gradu- 
ally acquiring a habit of attending to the 
lighter relations of ideas in which wit con- 
sists ? Punning grows upon everybody, and 
punning is the wit of words. I do not mean 
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to say that it is so easy to acquire a habit 
of discovering new relations in ideas as in 
words, but the difficulty is not so much 
greater as to render it insuperable to habit. 
One man is unquestionably much better cal- 

culated for it by nature than another; but 

association, which gradually makes a bad 

speaker a good one, might give a man wit 

who had it not, if any man chose to be so 

absurd as to sit down to acquire it. — Sidney 

Smith, “ Wit and Humor.” 

Learning to Write.— Benjamin Franklin, in 
his Autobiography, describes how he learned 
to write. He tells us he began by verse- 
making, but that his father discouraged his 
attempts, and that he then turned his atten- 
tion to prose, in letters of an argumentative 
nature to a boy friend on the question of 
educating women. He says :— 

“Three or four letters had passed when 
my father happened to find my papers and 
read them, and took occasion to talk to me 
about my manner. of writing. .He observed 
that though I had the advantage of my an- 
tagonist in correct spelling and pointing 
( which he attributed to the printing house ), 
I fell far short in elegance of expression, in 
method, in perspicuity, of which he convinced 
me by several instances. I saw the justice 
of his remarks, and thence grew more atten- 
tive to my manner of writing. 

“About this time I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator. I bought it, read 
it over and ever, and was much delighted 
with it. I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished if possible to imitate it. With that 
view, I took some of the papers, and mak- 
ing short hints of the sentiments in each 

sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, 
without looking at the book, tried to com- 
plete the papers again by expressing each 
hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it 
had been expressed before, in any suitable 
words that should occur to me. Then I 
compared my Spectator with the original, 
discovered some of my faults, and corrected 
them. 

“ But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them, 
which I thought I should have acquired if I 
had gone on making verses ; since the con- 


tinual search for words of the same import, 
but of different length to suit the measure, 
or of different sound for the rhyme, would 
have laid me under the constant necessity 
of searching for variety, and also have tended 


‘to fix that variety in my mind. 


“Therefore, I took some of the tales in 
the Spectator and turned them into verse ; 
and after a time, when I had pretty well for- 
gotten the prose, turned them back again. 
By comparing my work with the original, I 
discovered many faults, and corrected them ; 
but I sometimes had the pleasure to fancy 
that in certain particulars of small conse- 
quence I had been fortunate enough to im- 
prove the method or the language.” 


The New Grammar.—It is gratifying to 
note how progress in English scholarship is 
keeping equal pace with industrial develop- 
ment. An idea of the advance made in the 
analysis and dissection of our mother 
tongue, for example, may be gained from a 
text-book of some 500 pages published as 
an aid to pupils studying English compo- 
sition, 

How rudimentary was the old classifica- 
tion of nouns as common and proper, ab- 
stract and concrete! There are now 
“material nouns,” “nouns of multitude,” 
etc. Thus, while “sheep” is a common 
noun, “mutton” is a material noun. Fish 
in the water is a common noun, on the table 
a material noun. 

Adjectives are now quantitative, demon- 
strative, multiplicative, etc. If one eats 
much or little dinner the adjective is quan- 
titative. Verbs, besides being transitive or 
intransitive, irregular, defective, and 
auxiliary, are factitive. In the sentence, 
“They made him king,” the verb is factitive, 
because it requires some word besides the 
object to make the statement complete. 
There are verbs of complete predication 
(“rivers flow”) and of incomplete predica- 
tion (“the man has fallen asleep”). There 
are “phrase adverbs” (“to and fro,” “now 
and then”). 

But it is in the conjunctions that the most 
interesting evolution has taken place. Con- 
junctions are now co-ordinate, cumulative, 
alternative, adversative, and illative. Illative 
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conjunctions, readers who learned gram- 
mar in little red schoolhouses may need to 
be informed, are conjunctions by which one 
thought or idea is inferred or proved from 
another. In the sentence, “He was found 
guilty and therefore hanged,” “therefore ” 
is illative. 

The book is interesting as an example of 
the extent to which preciosity in the study 
of language may be carried. But why con- 
fuse the pupil’s understanding of the simple 
principles of English composition by an 
over-elaborate terminology? How will a 
knowledge of illative conjunctions help in 
the preparation of another Gettysburg ad- 
dress or a reply to Hayne ?— New York 
World. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Warpvour-streetT EncGiisH. Thomas R« Louns- 
bury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for June. 

Form 1n LITERATURE. Editor’s Study, Harper’s 
Magazine (38 c.) for June. 

Tue PROFESSION OF PoeET. 
Smart Set (28 c.) for June. 

Watt Wairman: Tue Last Paase. Elizabeth 
Leavitt Keller. Putnam’s Magazine (28 c.) for June. 

Joun Hay: Tae Maxine or a Great Driptomat. 
Illustrated. Charles W. Moores. Putnam’s Magazine 
(2 c.) for June. 

Epwarp Gisson. James Ford Rhodes. 
{2 c.) for June. 

Tne Novers or Rosert Herrick. W. Dz 
Howells. North American Review (38 c.) for June. 

Stevenson’s Prayer-Boox. Richard Burton. 
North American Review (38 c.) for June. 

A Group or Harvarp Dramatists. With por- 
traits of Allan Davis, Percy MacKaye, Edward 
Brewster Sheldon, William Vaughn Moody. George 
P. Baker. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for 
June. 

SWINBURNE AND THE SWINBURNIANS. 
ton Peck. Bookman ( 28 c.) for June.. 

Tue Best NewsPaPeR IN AMERICA. 
Grasty. World’s Work for June. 


Richard Le Gallienne. 


Scribner’ s 


Harry Thurs- 


Charles H. 


O. Henry. 
June. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
don) (18 c.) for May. 

CLassicaL AND Romantic Literature. Comments 
on Goethe’s poem, “ Nature and Art.” Illustrated. 
Paul Carus. Open Court (13 c.) for June. 

Sick Room Literature. Medical Times (13 c. ) 
for June. 

Marx Twarn. Illustrated. Archibald Henderson. 
(:erper’s Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Mark Twatn at Stormrierp. Albert 
Paine. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Suakespeare’s “ Kinc Henry V.” Illustrated. F. 
Warre Cornish. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for May. 

CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN Man. Editor’s Study, 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Tae Hunprep Worst Booxs. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Newsparers as Historica, Sources. James Ford 
Rhodes. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Tue Ruytumic ReELaTion oF PROSE AND VERSE. 
Brian Hooker. Forum (28 c.) for May. 

Marion CRAWFORD. Frederic Taber 
Forum (28 c.) for May. 

Memories oF AUTHORS. Illustrated. William 
Winter. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for May 8. 

Tue Art or Mrs. Exttnor Lane. Marguerite 
Tracy. New York Times Saturday Review for May 15. 

Facts Asout Francis Bacon anp Some Asout 
SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated. William Leavitt Stod- 
dard. Collier’s (13 c.) for May 15. 

On Poetic Diction. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
May 29. 

Georce MEREDITH. 
Gilman. 


Harry P. Steger. World’s Work for 


Author ( Lon- 


Bigelow 


Cooper. 


With photographs. Lawrence 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for May 29. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has gone to Cada- 
nabbia, Lake Como, to work on her Cana- 
dian story, which will be ready in the fall. 


Mary Barrett Howard, a sketch of whom 
appeared in the “ Writers of the Day” de- 
partment of the March Writer, has been 
chosen as one of the fifty-two American 
writers to compete for the prizes in the 
New York Herald short story contest. 

“The Making of Carlyle,” by R. S. Craig, 
published by the John Lane Company, is a 
study of the earlier years of Carlyle’s career. 

Walter Jerrold, for his biography of 
Thomas Hood, just published, was able to 
draw upon much material which was not 
available tothe writers of the “ Memorials,” 
and to give a number of letters that have 
hitherto remained unpublished. 
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Andrew Melrose, the London publisher 
who lately gave a 250-guinea prize for the 
best first novel sent to him, offers a similar 
prize for the best novel sent to him, bar 
none. The judges of this new contest are 
Flora Steele, Mary Cholmondeley, and Mrs. 
de la Pasture. 

The subjects suggested for prize essays 
on economic subjects to be offered by men 
and women who have not had a college 
training (class C) in the competition di- 
rected by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, 
of the University of Chicago, the best essay 
to receive a $500 prize, are as follows: 
(1) The most practicable scheme for begin- 
ning a reduction of the tariff; (2) The 
value of government statistics of wages in 


the last ten or fifteen years ; (3) Oppor-. 


tunities for expanding our trade with South 
America ; (4) The organization of the sta- 
tistical work of the United States; (5) 
Publicity and form of trust accounts. The 
subjects suggested for essays to be offered 
in the college-student division (classes A 
and B) of the competition are as follows: 
(1) The effect of labor unions on inter- 
national trade; (2) The best means of 
raising the wages of the unskilled; (3) A 
comparison between the theory and the 
actual practice of protectionism in the 
United States ; (4) A scheme for an ideal 
monetary system for the United States ; 
(5) The true relation of the central gov- 
ernment to trusts ; (6) How much of J. S. 
Mills’ economic system survives ?; (7) A 
central bank as a factor in a financial crisis. 
The contestants in this division are divided 
into two classes. Class A includes any 
American without restriction. Class B in- 
cludes only those who, at the time of com- 
peting, are undergraduates of any American 
college. A first prize of $600 and a second 
prize of $400 are offered for the best studies 
presented by class A; a first prize of $300 
and a second prize of $200 are offered for the 
best studies presented by class B. Any 
member of class B, however, may compete 
for the prizes of class A. The winning 
essays will be published in book form at the 
discretion of the committee. The papers 
are to be handed in by June, Igro. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, has announced that the final date for 
the reception of operas offered for the prize 
competition will be September 15, and that 
after that day no new works will be received. 
This is the work that is to receive the $10,000 
award, and to win the prize must be of the 
species of opera called grand, and its pro- 
duction, with an allowance of ten minutes 
for every intermission included, must not 
last longer than three and one-quarter 
hours. Full particulars regarding the com- 
petition may be obtained from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Joseph Fort Newton’s somewhat belated 
biography, “ David Swing, Poet-Preacher,”’ 
is published by the Unity Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

In “Samuel Pepys, Administrator, Ob- 
server, Gossip,” E. Hallam Moorhouse re- 
minds us that the Diary only covers about 
nine years in a long and busy life, and that 
a great deal more than it contains can be 
said of a man who rose from poverty to be 
secretary of the navy, president of the Royal 
Society, and became a celebrated bibliophile. 


“Walt Whitman,” by George Rice Carpen- 
ter, is published by the Macmillan Company 
in the English Men of Letters Series. “Al- 
most the last work done by Professor Car- 
penter was the completion of this book. He 
disclaimed all intention of writing literary 
criticism ; instead he set himself, with sym- 
pathy and impartiality, to state the main 
facts in Walt Whitman’s life and to show 
what manner of man the poet was. 


“The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” 
collected and edited by Roger Ingpen, will 
be published by the Scribners. The collec- 
tion embraces about 450 letters, many of 
which have never appeared in print, while 
others have only been printed privately. 
The two volumes will contain forty-two illus- 
trations. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a work on 
“The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry,” by Arthur Symonds —a series of 
careful individual appraisements of the per- 
sonality and poetry of all the verse-writers 
born within the period from 1720 to 1800. 
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Swinburne’s last book, “Three Plays of 
Shakespeare,” treats of “King Lear,” 
“Othello,” and “King Richard II.” 

Moffat, Yard, & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished a critical survey of “ American 
Verse,” by William Bradley Otis. The sub- 
ject is divided into Historical Verse, Re- 
ligious Verse, Political and Satirical Verse, 
Imaginative Verse, and Translation, the 
book, which is not an anthology, containing 
much material that has never before been 
mentioned in any history or bibliography of 
American verse. 

Professor Courthope has finished the sixth 
volume of his “ History of English Poetry,” 
and it will be published in the fall. 


“An Introduction to Poetry,” for students 
of English literature, by Raymond Mac- 
donald, Ph.D., is published by Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann, for two years 
German exchange professor at Harvard, has 
written a study of the life of President Eliot, 
which the Houghton Mifflin Company has 
published. 

Appleton’s Magazine is merged with 
Hampton’s Magazine ( New York), begin- 
ning with the June number. 

Paul Elmer More has succeeded the late 
Hammond Lamont as editor of the Nation. 


The Gentleman’s Journal, “a man’s maga- 
zine to deal with men in their social rela- 
tions, their costumes, the appointments of 
their home, their participation in sports, and 
the conduct of their manners as private 
gentlemen,” is a new monthly published by 
the Fairchild Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Vagabondia is a new Chicago monthly 
“devoted exclusively to literary people.” 

The Golden West is a new magazine, pub- 
lished at Waterloo, Ia. “for the purpose 
of showing to the world the advancement 
and achievements of American civilization in 
the Great Interoceanic States that lie be- 
tween the headwaters of the Ohio River and 
the Rocky Mountains.” Its first issue was 
the number for April. 


Ideal Homes is a new monthly published 
in Boston by the Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, owners of Human Life. Hiram M. 
Green is editor. . 


Hygiene and Physical Education is a new 


"magazine, published by the F. A. Bassette 


Company, of Springfield, Mass. The com- 
pany also has a department for publishing 
books on the general subjects treated in the 
magazine. 


London is to have a new magazine, de- 
voted entirely to fiction, published by Eve- 
leigh Nash, and known as Nash’s Magazine. 
An 8,000-word story by Mr. Kipling in the 
first number, it is said, will cost Mr. Nash 
$4,500. 

A sixteen-page serial supplement is to be 
added to Short Stories. Monthly prizes of 
money will be awarded for the cleverest, 
most original description or analysis of the 
next installment of the serial. Peyton 
Steger, of Doubleday, Page, & Co., has be- 
come editor and general manager of the 
magazine. He is still connected with the 
World’s Work and Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
Short Stories is now published from 133 
East Sixteenth street. 


Albert Brandt, printer and publisher of the 
Arena, has gone into bankruptcy. 

The Outlook has reduced its retail price to 
five cents a copy, with the exception of the 
fourth weekly issue in each month, which is 
illustrated and greatly enlarged, and the 
price of which has been raised to fifteen 
cents. 

The New England Magazine has reduced 
its price to fifteen cents a copy. 

The old lady who nursed Walt Whitman 
through his last illness up to within a fort- 
night or so of his death in March, 1892, gives 
in Putnam’s for June her recollections of her 
famous patient. 

Hammond Lamont died in New York 
May 6, aged forty-five. 

Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson died at Mo- 
bile, Ala., May 9, aged seventy-one. 

George Meredith died at Surrey, Eng., 
May 18, aged eighty-one. 





